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PREFACE 



This is one of several studies made to provide research approaches in 
different problem areas of rural poverty and economic development. These 
studies were initiated by the Economic Research Service to assist in program 
planning and guidance for future research. Generally, each one provides 
an outline of the problem of concern, a survey of previous research, evalu- 
ation of applicable research methods, and specific research proposals. Results 
are being used in expanding and reorienting the research program of the Econom- 
ic Research Service. They should also be of value to other researchers in the 
areas covered. 

This report was prepared by the author under contract. The author's 
opinions do not necessarily reflect the views of the Economic Research Service, 
or the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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ASPIRATIONS AMD EXPECTATIONS 
OF THE RURAL POOR ~ A QUIDS TO RESEARCH 

Walter L. Slocum l/ 



INTRODUCTION 

The emphasis in this paper Is on the rural poor, but It must be recognized 
that rural people in the United States are exposed to political, economic, and 
social influences similar to those experienced by people who live in towns, 
cities, and metropolitan centers. Universal free education is available to aU 
regardless of residence, even though there are variations in the quality of an 
education attained In a rural school in contrast to a school located in a city. 
Common aspects of schooling include instruction in the English language, Ameri- 
can history, elementary mathematics, and other subjects. All members of the 
society share in such common experiences as war, depression, and social legis- 
lation, although these experiences vary in different sections of the country, 
different industries, different occupations, and for individuals . Neverthe- 
less, these social experiences and others have contributed to the development 
of an institutionalized value structure which, although it is not accepted with 
the same degree of enthusiasm by all members, is a point of reference for eval- 
uating divergent values end behavior. 

The values regarding work are of unusual significance. Work occupies a 
central place in the lives of modern Americans. Occupational achievement, al- 
though not the only basis for obtaining the necessities of life, is, for most 
adults, the principal source of income and, certainly, is the approved method 
of gaining a livelihood. The work imperative, sometimes called the Puritan 
ethic or Protestant ethic, is probably the dominant value among those who are 
employed in upper and middle status occupations. There is some question about 
the extent to which the intense devotion to work which characterizes Americans 
in upper middle socioeconomic categories is shared by manual workers, assembly 
line operators, clerks, and others who are employed at unskilled, routine, or 
repetitive jobs. Nevertheless, it is true that relatively few able-bodied 
males between the ages of 25 and 65 in America are willingly without work. 
Unemployment for substantial lengths of time is considered catastrophic for the 
individual and for his family. 

The occupational expectations for women are mncn different from those for 
men. Most married women regard employment outside the home as ancillary to 
the roles involved in family life. Women on farms are not expected to engage 
in heavy manual work in America, although this appears to be commonplace in 

1 7 Professor and Chairman, Department of Rural Sociology, Washington 
State University, Pullman, Washington. 




the Soviet Union and In some other societies. Except for school teaching, 
nursing, and home economics, relatively few women enter the professions or 
admini st rat ive fields. 

Hie pervasive influence of work-related values is such that every ' ey is 
aware that he will eventually participate in some occupational role. Conse- 
quently, he is motivated to start thinking about an occupation long before he 
is able to appraise his future capacity on a realistic basis. With the growing 
level of participation of women in the labor force, girls also become involved 
in occupational role playing. Research shows that most young man from American 
families of middle socioeconomic status not only expect to work for wages or 
salary after leaving school, but are usually motivated to work hard and gener- 
ally aspire to move upward to higher level occupations than those held by their 
fathers. Evidence from social scientific studies shows that high school stu- 
dents tend to regard work as desirable for its own sake rather than merely a 
means to an end. Furthermore, there is increasing recognition that educational 
achievements are related positively to eventual occupational success. 

In American society, occupational recognition is supposed to be achieved 
on tb* basis of the merits of the individual without regard to his social char- 
acteristics or the economic level of his family of origin. In its extreme 
form, this is known as the "Horatio Alger” myth. It is the idea that a boy 
from a log cabin can rise to fame and fortune if he works hard enough. It has 
happened in America that poor boys have risen to positions of power and influ- 
ence, but the odds are against it. 

There is general agreement that American adults tend to regard work as 
central, especially men; but there are many differences in the meaning of work 
to those who are employed in different occupations, to people who live in dif- 
ferent communities, and to those who are members of ethnic minority groups. 
There are differences between rural and urban residents and between those who 
live in different sections of the United States. Nevertheless, it is probably 
correct to assume that the work imperative is very strong among adults, espe- 
cially among those in commercial agriculture and in middle status nocfsxs 
occupations. Work is regarded as the only honorable way of earning a liveli- 
hood. It is required of all men in reasonably good health who do not have 
sufficient means to live comfortably without working. Even among wealthy, 
laziness and loafing are conspicuous by their absence. These attitudes con- 
cerning work are accepted by most young people. They seek employment when 
they arrive at the proper age. 

But even though this is true in general, there are obviously differences 
in levels of educational and occupational aspirations, and perhaps even great- 
er differences in the level of expectations of individuals reared in different 
economic and cultural circumstances. 

There are indications that the values governing attitudes toward work are 
changing. Tilgher, more than 30 years ago. Indicated that he thought he saw 
indications of a lessening of devotion to work (62, pp. 11-23)* 2/ There have 

2/ Underlined numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography, p. 28* 
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It has been suggested by the Committee for Economic Development that th« 
problems of poverty in agriculture are basically due to aT^rKv 

(i^)* Committee for Economic Development has suggested this problem 
may be solved by encouraging accelerated movement into nonfarm occupations, 
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including migration to urban areas where necessary* * In this connection, it may 
be pointed out that farm population has been declining both in percentage and 
in absolute numbers since the 1930's* Continued apiJLi cation of scientific 
knowledge to the technology of agriculture can be anticipated* Consequently, 
the need for human labor on American farms will continue to decline* Those 
who remain on farms and those who provide specialised services to farmers will 
need more knowledge and a higher level of skill than ever before* There will 
be a continuing demand for specialists and, therefore, a need for specialized 
training to prepare people for a myriad of specialized agricultural occupa- 
tions* 

We can anticipate that operators of commercial farms and the specialists 
who provide them with essential services will share in the material benefits 
of economic progress. Those who remain in subsistence farming, plus unskilled 
rural nonfarm residents who cannot find employment on commercial farms or 
in agribusiness, are likely to continue to be poor. What can be done to 
provide them with escape routes from poverty? Whatever the answer, it will 
not be easy. Many of these poor people, because of age, chronic illness, or 
other incapacity have very poor prospects. 

For those who are basically capable workers it is, of course, a matter of 
paramount national importance that attractive occupational opportunities be 
available. This in turn requires continued expansion of the economy so that 
adequate nonfarm employment opportunities will be created. It would net be 
appropriate to discuss here the difficult problems involved in achieving an 
expansion of the magnitude required in the face of accelerating technological 
developments, including automation. 

What must be of concern is the high probability that the type of expansion 
most likely to occur will not by Itself solve the problems of the rural poor. 
More than expansion of employment is needed* Adults who have been unemployed 
or underemployed, those who are ill or otherwise incapacitated, the aged, and 
untrained young people who have not yet entered the labor force cannot move 
freely into skilled or technical jobs. The trend of rapidly decreasing 
proportions of unskilled jobs is unlikely to be arrested, much less reversed. 
Furthermore, many of the poor may have little motivation to improve their 
• economic circumstances either through work or education* As Myrdal has pointed 
out, those who are unemployed for any length of time tend to sink into apathy 
( 1+1, p. 1+1+) . This is probably also true of the underemployed who work at jobs 
in which they have little or no prospect for advancenient . 

The question to which this paper is addressed is: How can we achieve 
sufficient understanding of the circumstances, the factors, and the processes 
involved in raising low 1 aspirations and low expectations so that action pro- 
grams can be devised which will stimulate the poor to aspire to rise from 
poverty? 



Conceptual Frames of Reference 

©He position of the writer is that the concepts and insights of at least 
three major social science disciplines should he drawn upon in formulating re- 
search on the aspirations and expectations of the rural poor. The disciplines 
are economics, social psychology, and sociology. The model to he employed is 
the social systems model which now has widespread though not universal accept- 
ance among contemporary sociologists. 2 / ®his model assumes that each individ- 
ual is identified with and affected hy the distinctive subcultures of the so- 
cial systems which are most meaningful to him; those which serve, in the words 
of Newcomb, as "anchor points” for his personality (42, p. 225). 

Although every American is subjected to certain influences which are simi- 
lar for all members of the society, it is obvious that there are many influ- 
ences which are not the same for all. Some commonplace examples are the fol- 
lowing: People in different regions of the country tend to share generalised 

attitudes on matters such as racial desegregation; there are differences in 
religious dogma between Christians and Jews; among Christians there are differ- 
ences in dogma between Catholics and Protestants; among Protestants there are 
differences in dogma among various sects; and every local community has some 
unique historical experiences which over time have become traditions and which 
affect the values of longtime adult residents and their children. 

Students are influenced in many ways at school. They obtain knowledge 
about various subjects, but in addition, they receive indications of their 
scholastic and personal merit. 

Reference groups are of paramount importance in that portion of the cul- 
ture comprising values — those ideas hy which the worth of things are judged. 
Most important of the reference groups is the family of origin. For children 
and adolescents, peer groups and school Influences may be second and third in 
importance. The model holds that many of the generalized societal influences 
and incentives become operative in lives of individual persons only as they are 
mediated through the individual’s reference groups. 

We do not propose a mechanistic model to exjrliln all human motivation and 
behavior in terms of rules passed on to members Ox specific groups. Neither, 
however, do we accept the extreme psychologistie view that the explanation for 
vnm»ri attitudes and” behavior can be found wholly in the individual psyche. 

There is a middle ground which is more tenable than either of these extreme 
positions. As the writer said in another connection. 

Human beings are able to think abstractly, to make choices, 

and, within culturally established limits, to direct their own 

activities in terms of their anticipation of future events. 

People are able to evaluate their own actions and reactions to 

3 / In this paper, attention is directed chiefly to the values and behav- 
ior norms associated with various social systems. However, other aspects of 
social systems may also be relevant. For a discussion of other aspects, see 
Loomis (| bj Essay !)• 
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some extent and can develop a sense of responsibility for the out- 
comes of their behavior. People are adaptive; their conduct is con- 
ditioned but not entirely governed by culture. The human individual 
is not an automaton who is molded exactly by his culture but is him- 
self a dynamic force with the ability to judge, to make decisions, and 
to act with some degree of independence. In consequence, people are 
never completely socialized, and further, culture is continually 
changing, since it is a product of behavior and human interaction as 
well as one of the determinants of action (54, p. 215 ). 

The social systems model employed herein does not suggest the possibility 
of a single factor explanation for the development of aspiration or expecta- 
tion. On the basis of social science research and theory building to date, 
multiple factors are almost always involved. 



General Methodological Considerations 

If multiple factors are almost always involved in explaining aspirations 
and expectations, what implications does this have for research and for subse- 
quent action based upon research and theory? The answer is, of course, that 
complex problems cannot be understood on the basis of relatively simple 
approaches, although again a word of caution is In order. Experience in the 
physical and biological sciences indicates that at an early stage of knowledge 
even relatively unsophisticated theoretical models and research can provide a 
better basis than folk knowledge or "practical” experience. Provisional prop- 
ositions can be advanced and subsequently corrected on the basis of "feedback" 
information from action. Thus, we can and must make use of theoretical models 
and the best research instruments available. 

These include (l) an operational definition of poverty which can be em- 
ployed in a variety of settings; (2) modem sampling methods; (3) the use of 
Guttman-type scales and other Indexes and techniques for giving operational 
definitions for complex variables such as values; ( 4 ) research designs which 
are longitudinal in nature, thus permitting a fuller exploration of develop- 
mental processes; (5) use of census information to Identify areas in which 
problems of poverty are concentrated; and (6) use of electronic computers 
which permit manipulation of multiple factors simultaneously. Consideration 
should also be given to the use of the processes known as computer simulation. 

The two basic approaches to the collection of information for social sci- 
ence research purposes are (l) observation, including participant observation, 
and (2) asking questions. Both of these approaches have advantages and disad- 
vantages. Observation is undoubtedly more accurate if actual behavior is in- 
volved, but it may reveal little about attitudes. Also, It is exceedingly 
time-consuming if detailed observations are to be made of the conduct of a 
single individual, or even of the members of a particular group ©r other social 
system; and the cost may be prohibitive. On the other hand, periodic reports 
based on observations at a particular period of time or based upon observations 
counted during a particular period of time, if made by members of an already 
existing social system such as a Government agency, are relatively inexpensive, 
since they are obtained as a byproduct of other operations. There are many 
limitations to the use of questioning, although this is one of the primary 




methods by which individuals obtain information for use in charting their own 
conduct. But it cannot be dispensed with. It is not necessary to accept at 
face value the answer to every question. Techniques , such as Guttaan-type 
scaling, make it possible to analyze rapidly the consistency of patterns of 
response. 

In the physical and biological sciences, propositions derived from theory 
are ordinarily tested through small-scale trial or experimentation prior to 
wider application. This approach has been especially useful in agricultural 
research based on the principles of biology, chemistry, and physics. Elaborate 
mathematical systems have been developed for use in the design and analysis of 
experimental evidence. To some extent, experimentation can also he utilized in 
testing propositions concerning persons, groups, and other forms of social or- 
ganization. Much less rigorous controls are permissible with people than with 
animals or plants, however, and experiments that require really significant 
departures from existing patterns may require prior legislative approval. 

In addition to difficulties involved in obtaining consent, because of the 
deep-seated American antipathy to governmental manipulation of the life chances 
of individuals, reservations may be expressed concerning the state of knowledge 
required for the development of comprehensive and definitive experiments. 

These reservations need not be a barrier to the construction and conduct of 
small-scale experiments; but to the extent that these are carried out in make- 
believe situations in the laboratory, serious difficulties are likely to be 
encountered in extrapolating the findings and applying them to real life situa- 
tions. Another grave limitation to the application of experimental methods to 
human populations is the tremendous difficulty in evaluating the results, par- 
ticularly where basic changes in values are sought. Full evaluation of results 
may require years, a generation, or even more. The usual project in the social 
sciences has a much shorter timespan; and except for Terman * s famous study of 
genius there have been few, if any, really long-term efforts involving evalua- 
tion of any significant sanple of individuals or social systems. 

A research design with considerable promise is the comparative study that 
attempts to explain existing differences in experiences by a study of histori- 
cal evidence, and through recall by participants. There are, of course, limi- 
tations to this approach, including the lack of adequate comparability of im- 
portant variables, problems of recall if interviews or questionnaires are used, 
and inadequacies of records if records are relied upon to supply the data to be 
used in evaluation (g, ch. 5)* 



EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS OF YOUTH 

As stated earlier, most contemporary Americans appear to be motivated to 
achieve recognition ©e successful persons in terms of the contemporary value 
system. Since material possessions are highly valued, and since the approved 
manner of obtaining such possessions Is through purchase in the market, great 
emphasis is placed upon earned income. At an earlier period in the history of 
the United States, the preferred income source was evidently small-scale indi- 
vidual capitalism, and this emphasis is still to be found, in much of the lit- 
erature emanating from business organizations (6l) • However, in view of the 
fact that only 15 percent of the labor force was self-employed in I960, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Census, occupational aspirations and expectations must be 
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expected to shift toward occupations which provide salaries or wages rather 
than toward entrepeneurial occupations* 

There is evidence that this sort of shift is occurring. In addition, 
there is evidence of growing recognition on the part of parents and youths thatj 
to an increasing degree, occupational success rests upon educational prepara- 
tion. For example, in April 1961 the American Institute of Public Opinion ask- 
ed parents of precollege age youths in a national sample about thier expecta- 
tions for their children: 71 percent of the parents thought their children 
would go to college, with only 1 6 percent indicating their children would not 
go to college. In a study of 30 rural high schools in the State of Washington 
during the 196^-65 school year, the Department of Rural Sociology at Washington 
State University found that 75 percent of the boys and 65 percent of the girls 
expected to go to college. This Indicates that in at least one section of the 
United States the educational expectations of rural youth are very high. 

Great strides have been made, particularly in the last 25 years, in rais- 
ing the level of educational attainment of the population of the United States, 
Including those who live in rural areas. Additional advances of a very sub- 
stantial magnitude can be expected as a result of recent Federal legislation. 

Fails presented an optimistic picture of the great success already 
achieved in raising the level of educational achievement and ability in the 
United States: 

Aware as we all are of the educational boom in the United States, we 
may still overlook its spectacular implications for the future. What 
is happening at the present time is that the nation is quietly lifting 
itself by its bootstraps to an Importantly higher level of general 
ability— an achievement which, though less dramatic than the space 
voyage to the moon and less measurable than the Gross National Product, 
may mean more to the national future than either (17, p. 839). 

Rural America presents a less optimistic picture. Investigators in many 
parts of the United States have found that farm boys and girls tend to have 
lower educational aspirations than those who do not live on farms (Cowhlg and 
Nam found that these differences are fairly general 13* p. 1). 

The same study revealed that among persons 1 6 to 24 years of age who were 
not in school, farm males who had failed to complete high school were most fre- 
quently employed as farm laborers. There was a marked tendency for those with 
lower educational attainments to enter unskilled lower status jobs ( 13* p. l). 

It is clear that advances in farm technology will further reduce the 
number of attractive employment opportunities on farms. Furthermore, man y of 
the jobs which remain will require a high degree of technical training. As in 
the immediate past, most American farm hoys and girls will have to leave the 
farm to find employment which will permit them to obtain the Income necessary 
to achieve a satisfactory level of living, as judged by contemporary American 
standards. Those who do leave farms will find that most employment opportuni- 
ties outside of agriculture require considerable educational background as well 
as a high degree of technical proficiency. There is little doJjt that, if 



current trends toward automation persist, the demand for untrained and unskill- 
ed laborers will he severely curtailed in the future. The United States is be- 
coming a nation of occupational specialists, and unskilled, uneducated workers 

have poor prospects. 

Perceptive and insight fill research is greatly needed to assist the schools 
in working effectively with children and adolescents who come from families 
that do not value education highly and do not equip their children to compete 
satisfactorily as students. 



Brief Review of Literature 



A number of studies by rural sociologists and other social scientists in 
recent years have thrown considerable light on some of the factors "which influ 
ence educational and occupational aspirations of youth. A brief review of the 
evidence from selected studies follows. 



Aspirations Versus Expectations 



Relatively few studies have obtained information concerning expectations 
as well as aspirations. The available information with respect to the rela- 
tionship between occupational aspirations and expectations of high school stu- 
dents indicates that a substantial proportion of these students tend to revise 
their expectations downward as compared with their aspirations (Jj3, 52). The 
same phenomenon has been observed with respect to educational expectations, 
although the downward revision tends to be less drastic. For example, a study 
in the State of Washington, revealed that 72 percent of sophomore, junior, and 
senior girls in 30 rural high schools aspired to attend college and 65 percent 
indicated that they expected to attend. Comparable figures for boys were 
77 percent and 75 percent, respectively (57) • 



Verbal reports of occupational aspirations and plans by children and 
adolescents who have not yet entered the labor force should be regarded as 
indications of occupational interests. There is ample evidence that orienta- 
tion toward specific occupations changes materially during relatively short 
periods. Data from a nationwide study of MjO ,000 high school students reveals 
that three out of four who were juniors in i960 had changed their stated occu- 
pational objectives when questioned 2 years later (JA). 



Ginsberg and his associates identified three stages of occupational deci- 
sion-making on the basis of a study of a small sample of upper-middle class 
boys in New York (22). In the first stage, called the fantasy stage, the sub- 
jects, from about age 6 to 11, tended to prefer exotic occupations such as 
space men, cowboys , and movie stars. The second or tentative stage, beginning 
at about 11 and extending to about 18, is the period when the boys 
tended to vacillate, aspiring to one occupation and then another. The third or 
realistic stage begins at about 18 or 19 and continues until actual entry^into 
an occupation. While there may be disagreement concerning the age widen di- 
vides the tentative and realistic stages, there appears to be considerable 
agreement that a maturation process exists in vocational as well as ot er 
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aspects of development. Although the recent evidence from Project Talent shows 
that few young people aged 1 6 to 18 have made permanent occupational choices; 
other evLdence indicates that realistic (educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions are common among high school Juniors and seniors. 

The host available research information reveals that there is considerable 
occupational mobility after entry into the labor force. It would not be real- 
istic; therefore; to expect specific and permanent occupational choices on the 
part of the majority of those who had not yet entered the work force. There 
may be more certainty insofar as the occupational status level or the general 
type of work desired is concerned. 

Haller and Miller have developed a -scale to measure occupational aspira- 
tion levels of high school students (26) . Herriott attempted to construct a 
scale to measure educational aspiration levels; hut concluded that it produced 
information no better than that obtained by asking students to report their 
aspirations directly (28). Both aspirati ans and expectations are influenced 
by many factors; some of whi- i are discussed below. 



Values 

The proposition that culture is a principal determinant of the conduct of 
the members of a major society during a particular period in history is gener- 
ally accepted by social scientists. Cross-cultural comparisons of a relatively 
gros£ nature provide convincing empirical support for this proposition. The 
corollary which holds that the subculture associated with a particular concrete 
social system within a society influences the conduct of its members has also 
gained wide acceptance; in this case; hespever, we may he dealing with subtle 
rather than gross differences, and empirical evidence is more difficult to 
obtain and to assess. Values and behavior norms may be Inferred from behavior 
and to a certain extent from responses to questionnaires and interviews. 

Rosenberg presents evidence frank a nationwide study of college seniors 
that values (defined as "things in which people are interested— things they 
want, desire to be or become, feel as obligatory, worship, enjoy") play a part 
in the determination of occupational choices (47). 

Findings from a single Washington high school provide tentative support 
for the hypothesis that the higher the perceived educational orientation 
(values) of the reference group, the higher the level of educational aspira- 
tions of the respondent. The study also supports the hypothesis that the 
educational values of the fsanily are less Influential than peer group values 
in terms of educational aspirations, if there is a difference between the 
two (J§6). 4/ 

Evidence from some studies indicates clearly that farm hoys who plan to 
farm differ in their value orientations from those who do not plan to farm 
(7, 2£, JO, 60). In a study reported in i960, Burchinal found that Iowa farm, 
boys planning to farm preferred working with things, machinery, or tools and 

4/ These findings are now being checked in 29 additional schools. 
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enjoyed physical work activities more than boys not planning to farm. Further- 
more; Iowa farm boys planning to take nonfarm jobs were inclined to rate the 
intellectual challenge of the Job higher than boys who planned to farm (7) « 

Kaldor reported in 1962 ( 30) that among Iowa farm boys in a statewide 
sample; those who were not planning to farm had higher Intelligence scores; 
higher grades, and higher achievement scores than boys who planned to farm. 
Also, boys planning: not to farm participated more frequently in high school 
activities and tended to be rated as having high leadership abilities. Haller, 
' Iting in 1957, described a statewide study in Wisconsin which indicated that 
farm hoys who planned to farm frequently had lower intelligence scores (25) . 

On the other hand, a study made in Washington in 1964-65 suggests that atxhat 
time farm hoys who were planning to farm vere as likely as those planning to 
enter nonfarm occupations to aspire to, and to expect to obtain, a college 
education (57). 

Coleman found evidence that in some respects the values and attitudes of 
adolescents differ from those held by adults, although there are fundamental 
similarities ( 11, ch. 2, 3 , 10). Coleman also found some differences between 
communities in the adolescent subculture. 

Differences in educational and occupational aspirations discovered by 
many Investigators may reasonably be attributed in some degree to distinctive 
values associated with various see?**! systems. 



Economic Circumstances of Family 

The economic circumstances of the family of origin evidently influence the 
aspirations and expectations of younger members substantially. Specifically, 
poverty severely limits the degree to which the family can participate in the 
fruits of the "affluent society" in terms of material possessions; and, more 
important, poverty appears to limit the contacts and channel the activities of 
younger members in ways which are not conducive to upward occupational mobility. 
Contrary to the view held by some earlier thinkers that poverty is a spur to 
upward mobility, the reverse seems to he the case with today's poor. This 
situation has been most cogently stated by Llpset and Bendix: 

If an individual comes from the working class, he will typically 
receive little education or vocational advice; while he attends 
school, his job plans for the future will he vague and when he 
leaves school he is likely to take the first available job he can 
find. The poverty, lack of planning, and failure to explore fully 
the available job opportunities that characterize the working class 
family are handed down from generation to generation. The same 
accumulation of factors, which in the working class creates a 
series of mounting disadvantages, works to the advantage of a 
child coming from a well-to-do family (35) • 
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Sewell and Ore«*stein suggest that a boy from a family with a father who 
pursues a low status occupation tends to aspire to a low status position 
because— 



. * . his intimate adult contacts are restricted to those in 
lower- status occupational positions. Lower status adults lack 
intimate and detailed knowledge of the activities of high-status 
persons to pass on to the lower status youth. They also have 
lower economic aspirations for themselves and recommend lower 
status occupations to others ( 50, p* 562). 

Kaldor and his colleagues found that both economic and noneconomic factors 
tended to be involved in the choice of farming as an occupation. Boys who 
planned to farm came more often from families that were better able to provide 
financial assistance, and this was especially true for boys who indicated that 
they were certain about their occupational plans. They also found that boys 
who were planning to farm had lower educational aspirations than those who 
planned to follow other careers (30* pp* 611-612). Erapey found that occupa- 
tional aspiration levels of Washington high school seniors were influenced by 
the status levels of the occupations of their fathers (l6). 



Personal Role Models 

Miller and Form suggested a number of years ago that other individuals of 
significance to a youth may serve as primary work models (2§; pp. 521-523)* 
They mentioned specifically the mother, father, brothers, and sisters. This 
point of view has evidently gained widespread acceptance, but there have been 
no major studies focused on educational and occupational role models (although 
fragmentary information is contained in a number of studies, including those 
of the present writer). Sewell and Orenstein suggest, but without documenta- 
tion, that occupational role models of higher status youth are likely to be 
different from those of lower status youth (50, p. 562). 



Interpersonal Relationships 

A number of investigators have found evidence that many boys and girls 
discuss their educational and occupational plans with parents, brothers and 
sisters, friends, counselors, teachers, and others. In a study made by the 
writer, three out of four high school seniors indicated awareness that some 
person had Influenced their occupational planning in a helpful way; further- 
more, some respondents identified categories of persons who had exerted a 
negative influence on the choice of a specific occupation (52, p. 22). 

Alexander and Campbell found support for the importance of interpersonal 
relationships with friends in a sociometric analysis of data obtained from 
1,401 male seniors in 30 high schools (l, pp. 568-575). 
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Simpson found support in a North Carolina study for "... the conclusion 
reached hy Kahl, Ploud and associates and Bordua, that parental influence is a 
factor in the upward mobility of working-class boys • • . (5i> P« 521) . ” He 
also reported evidence of peer group influences on occupational aspirations 
and behavior of working-class boys. Specifically, he found that working-class 
boys who aspired to higher level occupations tended to associate with middle- 
class boys and resembled the latter in their extracurricular activity patterns 
(51, P- 522). 



School Experiences 

Burchinal in his review of the factors influencing occupational choices 
of rural youth c all s attention to the importance of both formal and informal 
school experiences. He observes that communication skills and specialized 
knowledge are attributable primarily to formal education and says "expectations 
of success and development of competency and of educational and occupational 
aspiration levels result, at least in part, from formal learning experiences 
and perceptions of teachers* evaluations ( Jj pp. IT-lB)*" 

Some investigators have noted generally higher levels of educational and 
occupational aspirations among those who earned higher grades and were more 
active in extracurricular activities, especially those who held leadership 
positions (52, 68) . Coleman found indications that while the peer group cul- 
ture tended to depress intellectual activity, giving highest status to ath- 
letic stars rather than to scholars, some schools emphasized only athletics 
whereas others emphasized both athletics and scholarship (11, ch. 9) • 



Work Experiences 

Studies made by the writer in the State of Washington emphasize the im- 
portance of actual work experience in the development of occupational prefer- 
ences (5£, p. 31). Others who have noted this include Youmans (68), and 
Christensen and others (10). The writer has suggested that the stimulating 
effect of actual employment is sufficient to warrant special effort to make 
available to adolescents work experience which they can interpret as meaning- 
ful and significant rather than routine and casual ( 5^, p* 26l). Unfortunate- 
ly, most of the work available to young people does not closely resemble work 
in the technical or professional occupations that will provide the primary 
opportunities for those who are upwardly mobile. Furthermore, actual work 
experience, unless interpreted within a purposeful frame of reference, may 
not provide learning that is significant. 



Self Appraisal 

The aspirations of a person with respect to education and occupation 
should, on the basis of propositions derived from sociological theory, be 
influenced very materially by his appraisal of himself which, in turn, re- 
flects his estimate of how he is appraised by other persons who are signifi- 
cant to him. This has been accepted, for the most part, as a self-evident 
proposition by sociologists, and relatively little research of an empirical 
nature has been done either to validate the general proposition or to learn 



the specific ways in which self -appraisal of abilities and aptitudes affects 
aspirations* A recent exception is the work of Herriott. He found in a study 
made in Massachusetts that intellectual self-concept was significantly related 
to educational aspirations when 17 other variables were held constant (28, 
p. 170). Brim has inferred from studies of the influence of others in the 
development of self-concepts of students in public and private high schools 
that an individual’s motivation is derived from the desire to conform to 
perceptions of the expectations of others who are significant to him (5,P*159)« 



Other Factors 

The literature on occupational decision-making by adolescents contains a 
large number of theoretical formulations. Hoppock has presented excerpts on 
occupational choice theorizing from the following writers : Belin; Blau; 

Gustad; ' lessor; Barnes and Wilcock; Grill; Caplow; Clark; Forrer; Ginzberg and 
others; Holland; Hollingshead; Klein and Schneck; Miller and Form; Roe; 
Schaffer; Super; Tyler, Warner, and Abegglen. Readers interested in reviewing 
these formulations are referred to Hoppock (29) * 

As the writer has pointed out elsewhere (53j , consideration of an occupa- 
tional field or an occupational role by a person who has not yet entered the 
labor force appears to consist primarily of imagining the requirements, per- 
formance, rewards, and disadvantages of the role in terms of its suitability 
in the light of his self -appraisal of abilities and aptitudes. The process 
involves evaluation of the actual or presumed approval of other people who are 
important to the person making the decision. For example, a young male making 
a decision imagines how it would appear to his parents, his close friends, his 
girl friend, or others who are important to him if he became a farmer, an 
economist, a butcher, or something else. It is unlikely that a very high de- 
gree of rationality exists in occupational decision-making by adolescents, al- 
though some decisions may be more rational than others. For present purposes 
a rational occupational choice may be defined as one which is arrived at on 
the basis of systematic and more or less objective evaluation of (l) personal 
aptitudes and capacities, ( 2 ) values and interests, and ( 3 ) the prospective 
rewards and disadvantages associated with various occupational fields and 
occupational roles. Other factors which may limit occupational aspirations 
and expectations include sex, color, age, physical and mental health, and 
visibility of opportunities ( 58 ) . 



Evaluation of the Literature 

The literature reviewed briefly above shows that many social and cultural 
factors— as well as economic circumstances affecting family, community, and 
society— influence the educational and occupational aspirations of youth. The 
studies are not sufficiently definitive to permit the assignment of weights to 
different factors with any degree of precision. The most that can be said at 
this time is that a multiple factor approach seems to offer the most promise. 
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Nearly all of the studies dealt with aspirations more than with expecta- 
tions* In the few studies where information on educational and occupational 
expectations were obtained, expectations were frequently lower than aspira- 
tions. This is not surprising. Aspirations, after all, are in the category 
of day dreams. In fact, investigators sometimes present their aspiration 
questions in this terminology. 

Little work appears to have been done on the consequences of discrepancies 
between aspirations and expectations of young people. This appears to be a 
potentially fruitful area of Inquiry since it seems likely that intensely held 
high aspirations, if simultar ously associated with low expectations, may lead 
to alienation which, in turn, may lead to other consequences including person- 
ality disorganization and antisocial conduct. 

Aspirations and expectations concerning education and occupation are 
unquestionably important aspects in the complex of factors which determine 
whether a specific adolescent living in poverty will be able to rise to afflu- 
ence. If an individual has low aspirations, he is unlikely to take steps 
lying within his range of possibilities to make the most of his opportunities. 
It must he acknowledged that other factors in addition to high aspirations are 
involved in upward mobility. Thus, aspirations and expectations must be re- 
garded as only two of a number of important aspects of the solutions to pover- 
ty. For example, Bernstein has presented convincing evidence that the lan- 
guage structure of the working classes in Great Britain is a major barrier to 
successful competition in the middle-class dominated schoolroom (J). If this 
is also true for the United States, new educational will have to be 

developed. 

If, as suggested above, aspirations are frequently much higher than 
expectations, research on the reasons for the discrepancy might be worthwhile. 



Hypotheses and Suggested Further Research 

Hypotheses focus attention on aspects of a problem or theory which appear 
worth investigating in some depth. Statements of relationships, when phrased 
in the form of hypotheses, are helpful in the design of data collection in- 
struments and analytical procedures. The hypotheses presented below are based 
upon the findings of previous studies, the conceptual frameworks presented 
earlier, and, in some cases, the hunches of the writer. 

The hypotheses have been formulated to provide information about the 
factors involved in the formation of educational and occupational aspirations 
of rural youth from economically underprivileged homes. It is presumed that 
the success of social action to raise the level of aspirations and expectations 
will depend, in part, on our understanding of such factors. 

1. Values and norms of peer group, family, and other reference groups 
are of primary importance in the determination of levels of educational and 
occupational aspirations. More specifically: 
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(a) The more highly educational achievements are valued by 
reference groups, the greater the level of educational 
aspiration and expectation. 

(b) If there is a difference in the value positions of family 
and peer group concerning education, the peer group value 
position will have greater weight during high school, and 
the family value position will have greater weight in the 
long run. 

(c) The more highly occupational mobility is valued by reference 
groups, the higher will be the level of occupational aspiration. 

2. Economic circumstances of the family will influence expectations to a 
greater extent than aspirations. 

(a) Educational aspirations will be somewhat higher than educa- 
tional expectations among youths from poor families. 

(b) Occupational aspirations will be much higher than occupa- 
tional expectations among youths from poor families. 

3. Personal role monels of youths from poor families will usually be 
relatives, personal acquaintances^ and glamorous but remote figures such as 
movie stars or athletic champions . 

(a) Occupational aspirations will be influenced more by 
glamorous role models, while occupational expectations 
will be influenced more by role models who are relatives 
and personal acquaintances. 

k. Interpersonal relationships are of greater importance among youths 
from poor f amil ies than among youths from more prosperous families, in relation 
to educational and occupational aspirations and expectations. 

(a) Advice from parents, siblings, relatives, and friends will 
have greater weight than advice from teachers or school 
counselors . 

5 . School experiences, including courses taken and participation in 
extracurricular activities, will influence levels of educational aspirations 
and expectations. 

(a) Students with higher academic achievements will have 
higher aspirations and expectations than other students. 

(b) Students with higher levels of participation in extracur- 
ricular activities will have higher aspirations but not 
necessarily higher expectations. 
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6. Work experience -will influence specificity of occupational prefer- 
ences; students •who have had work experience in a particular occupation will 
tend to prefer that or a similar occupation. 

7. Self -appraisal will influence educational and occupational aspirations 
and expectations . 

(a) Students with a lower self-appraisal of academic capability 
will have lower educational aspirations, and especially 
lower educational expectations . 

(b) Youths with lower self -appraisal of occupational aptitudes 
and capabilities will have lower levels of occupational 
aspirations and expectations. 

The list of hypotheses above does not exhaust the possibilities. In 
designing empirical investigations, provision should be made for obtaining 
information on the influence of other variables such as age, sex, color, resi- 
dence, occupational status level of main breadwinner, number of siblings, and 
community occupational structure. 



Research Methodology 

Most of the studies cited obtained information from students by means of 
questionnaires and psychological tests administered in classrooms. In some 
cases, supplementary information was obtained from school records, teachers, 
counselors, or parents. Students were interviewed in only a few cases. No 
instances were found in which essays or projective tests were used. 

The virtual absence of longitudinal studies is regrettable; this is prob- 
ably due to lack of adequate financing of social science research of all types 
coupled with a lack of long-term emphasis on the problem by action agencies. 
Most of the research cited has been conducted at various universities by soci- 
ologists who have many other interests, and consequently have actually devoted 
only a small fraction of their time to this subject. 

Although there has been some collaboration, the common tendency has been 
for investigators either to proceed as Isolated individuals or to work prima- 
rily with a few colleagues having common experience and interests. A subcom- 
mittee of the North Central Rural Sociology Committee has had considerable 
influence on methodology in the North Central States. The same type of influ- 
ence can be observed in the activities of the Southeastern Rural Sociology 
Committee. 

There is need for more complete exchange of ideas, instruments, and find- 
ings, many of which are never published. 

The potential study-population Includes all rural young people. There may 
be some disagreement as to which definition of rural should be used. The cen- 
sus definition- -which only includes those living on farms, in the open country 
but not on farms, and in places of less than 2,500 population- -seems too re- 
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strict! ve. A more reasonable definition would include people who live in the 
open country, whether on farms or not, outside standard metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas; and those who live in places of 10,000 population or less. 



Because of the impermanent nature of occupational aspirations and expec- 
tations among children and younger adolescents, it is suggested that the study 
population be restricted to persons of high school age, 'whether enrolled in 
school or not, and that serious consideration be given to limiting the initial 
studies to those who are juniors or seniors in high school, plus those who are 
not in school but are in the same age categories. 

Since the rural poor tend to be concentrated in specific geographic areas, 
consideration should be given to obtaining a representative national sample. 

It may be desirable to oversaarple areas where heavy concentrations of partic- 
ular racial or ethnic stocks are known to live. 

Because of the importance of unique local values and behavior norms, 
samples should be designed to obtain information concerning all eligible 
adolescents in communities studied. If necessary to reduce cost, information 
not readily obtainable through questionnaires might be obtained from subsamples 
of students vho have filled out questionnaires in the classroom. Relevant 
information should also be obtained from teachers and parents, especially 
parents of those included in samples selected for personal interview. Provi- 
sions should be made for obtaining information from respondents over a period 
of years. Only in this way can the actual impact of various factors on 
behavior be evaluated. This will be expensive and difficult. However, the 
recent experience of Sewell in Wisconsin indicates that it is possible to 
locate as many as 85 percent of a statewide sample of high school seniors 
5 years after graduation (50) • 

Research on the influence of values and other complex factors on the 
formation of aspirations and expectations requires sophisticated Instruments. 
Construction of new questions or scales, or modification of existing questions 
or scales developed for other studies, should be guided by the objectives and 
the specific hypotheses to be tested. Fortunately, a considerable amount of 
progress has been made in developing and testing instruments for measuring 
values, attitudes, and behavior norms. A number of scales, indexes, and other 
instruments have been developed and utilized by one or more investigators. 

Some relevant scales are reproduced in Appendix A. Nearly all of these instru- 
ments have been developed for use in investigations having a particular focus, 
and consequently extensive modification may be required before they can be 
used with confidence in an investigation undertaken for a different purpose. 

The methodological problems involved in the construction of instruments 
for use in gaining under staling of specific elements or aspects of complex 
social and culture], forces are not amenable to simple solution. A promising 
approach, in the opinion of the writer, is the development of Guttman-type 
scales to represent configurations of attitudes or behavior which rest upon 
particular values which it is desired to investigate. Since Guttman scaling 
procedures are now well known in the social sciences, no attempt will be made 
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here to discuss either the theoretical rationale for this type of instrument 
or the detailed procedures involved in the scaling process itself* Some exist- 
ing scales have "been reproduced in Appendix A. 



A procedure for developing Guttman-type scales reflecting family culture 
patterns has been described elsewhere by the writer (2§>) . 

The basic approach suggested for collecting information from high school 
juniors and seniors is use of a structured questionnaire administered in the 
classroom by school personnel following standard instructions • This should e 
supplemented by personal interviews with a fc-xb sample of those who fill out the 
q^stionnaires. The purpose of the interviews would be to request information, 
such as names of friends and occupational role models, not readily obtainable 
thro ug h the use of questionnaires. In addition, relevant information should 
be obtained from teachers, counselors, and parents. 



Experience by the writer and his colleagues in the State of Washington 
indicates that it is desirable to inform school directors, administrators, 
teachers, and students of the reasons for requesting certain types of data, 
especially family data. In addition, it appears to be advisable to follow a 
procedure which makes it possible for a student to decide for himself whether 
he will participate or not. In some cases, local circumstances may make it 
necessary to give parents formal notice that they may instruct their children 
not to participate. This can be done by means of letters to parents of 
prospective respondents. 



It seems lik ely that questionnaires would be ineffective for use 
with ind ividuals who have withdrawn from school. For such an individual, 
personal interviews seem the only feasible approach, supplemented perhaps y 
observation and discreet inquiries in the communities in which the dropouts 

reside. 



It fo ll ows from the conceptual framework and from the review of the lit- 
erature that multivariate analysis is essential. This means that sophisti- 
cated computer technology must be utilized in the analysis of data. Computer 
programs are now available which make it possible to hold constant several 
interfering variables while examining the relationship between dependent and 
independent variables. 



ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS OF AUDITS FOR ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

Brief Review of Literature 

A few years ago, Galbraith introduced the concept of the affluent society 
as a characterization of the economic circumstances of contemporary American 
life (21) . Reisman has characterized our society as consumption -oriented ana 
other-directed (k6 ) . As noted in the introduction to this paper, a very sub- 
stantial number of Americans -Including many in rural areas— do not share 
fully in the material benefits of our affluence. Myrdal has referred to the 
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economically underprivileged in America as an under-class (JO, pp. 43-44). He 
goes so far as to suggest that some of those “who are economically underprivi- 
leged have sunk into apathy, becoming reconciled to permanent poverty. With 
reference to the people who hare no skills and few prospects for employment, 
he has said: 

To begin with, unemployment means loss of income: and for those 

in particular who have become permanently unemployed, or whose 
employment is casual and in fields uncovered by unemployment 
compensation, the loss is either total or at least very substantial. 

Such people will become disheartened and apathetic. As parents 
they w ill be unable to make the necessary contribution to their 
children^ education. They will be prompted, rather, to take them 
away from school prematurely if any employment offers, however low the 
wages and however slender the prospect of future security (4l> pp. 46-47) • 

He states that three-fourths of the families in America who are classified 
as living in poverty are in— 

* . . occupations for which we have invented the new term ‘under- 
employed * ... in order to characterize people who have been 
stuck in localities and jobs at a low level of productivity and, 
consequently, of earnings. 

To the underemployed in this sense belongs the larger part of the 
agricultural population, the progressive and prosperous elements of 
which, mainly large-scale farm operators, are in a minority. In the 
cities they have low-paid jobs, often of a casual nature (JO, p. 52). 

When judged by the standards of living and of achievement which are prev- 
alent in the larger society, the incomes and levels of consumption of the re- 
sidents of Appalachia, of rural nonwhites, of sharecroppers regardless of 
color, of subsistence farmers wherever found and of many others are clearly 
below the norm. 

There is some evidence that not all of the people who are judged hy 
contemporary standards to be living in poverty take a dim view of their objec- 
tive circumstances. A feature article in the October 16, 1965, issue of the 
Saturday Review, by a minister who had lived and worked for 15 years among the 
people of Appalachia, presented the conclusion that many of the residents of 
this economically backward section of the United States have low aspirations 
for economic progress and derive their primary satisfactions from other values. 
The author said that these people are familistic and person-oriented rather 
than thing-oriented (66). 

A long history lies behind the prevailing attitudes toward the allocation 
of the products of technological society through income obtained by work. The 
value position now commonly referred to as the Protestant ethic, the Puritan 
ethic, or the work imperative has long roots, reaching back at least to the 
time of the Protestant reformation (62, pp. 11-24). 




The acceleration of technological developments, including automation and 
the accompanying decline in the availability of certain types of occupations— 
especially unskilled and manual jobs which can be performed by the people with 
relatively little formal education— have generated some questions concerning 
the extent to which income gained through work will continue to be the primary 
mechanism for the distribution of the products of Industry in the future. For 
example, the central argument advanced by the Ad Hoc Committee on the Triple 
Revolution ( 63) is that productive activities can be handled hy machines, and 
that with the subsequent decline and perhaps even the eventual disappearance 
of human labor from production processes, the very opportunity for gainful 
employment in productive occupations will disappear. The Comalttee takes the 
position that when this happens every member of society should he given a 
generous share of the products simply because he is a human being and a member 
of society, and that he should not he penalized for inability to participate 
directly in the productive process. We need not enter into this argument, but 
it is essential to note that some questions have been raised about the utility 
of existing value positions concerning devotion to work as a personal avenue 
of economic progress. 

At least it is relevant to acknowledge that persons who cannot realisti- 
cally be expected to attain employment in skilled, technical, or professional 
occupations or in managerial posts which provide high incomes can hardly be 
expected to obtain through work the level of income that is essential in con- 
temporary America to maintain what is considered a decent level of living. For 
such persons, the solution rests not with the individual but with society if 
the objective of banishing poverty is to be attained. Furthermore, success 
may come from changing the opportunity structure rather than from raising 
aspiration levels above what can reasonably be expected. 

Pori ng the Great Depression of the 1930* s, the Resettlement Administration 
and its successor, the Farm Security Administration, provided educational and 
financial assistance to large numbers of poor farm-operator families. It is 
not possible to review the experiences of these agencies in this report. It 
Is the opinion of the writer that many of the techniques developed by their 
personnel would be useful in working with economically disadvantaged farm 
families that wish to rise from poverty. 

There have been relatively few systematic empirical studies of the aspi- 
rations and expectations for economic progress of rural adults. Most of the 
studies which have been made deal with aspirations for job mobility conceived 
as a mean s of improving economic status, although some attention has been 
given by Fliegel and Roy to aspirations for improving farm income through risk 
taking ( lS, ijg). 

Goldstein and Elchhom have reported the results of an investigation of 
the utility of the so-called Protestant ethic for certain aspects of the lives 
of Tnrj-t farm men who were cardiac patients ( 23 ) • They developed a scale 
(reproduced in Appendix B) for use in classifying their subjects into three 
categories: (l) high work-oriented; (2) middle work-oriented; and (3) low 

work-oriented. Their analysis indicated that the men who valued hard work 
most highly tended to be older than the others. They also found indications 
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w? ^^orientation was not as useful as certain other values for 
ealth, for occupational success, or for enjoyment of leisure. They suggest: 

? e .£ ab J|;® °f tbe “ lt the ® raseho PP er may have a new ending. 

? *fJ > f iglna:L 8tory the “* labored long hours during toe 
8 *?i^ 8U1 T r 1iWLle tbe grasshopper played was well 
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starvation in punishment for his frivolous behavior. The moral 
was a clear and simple one for children* It taught them the 
necessity and the virtue of continual labor in pre^raW on f or 

OKA ld T? fif ure * stor y of the future may be a different 

i ^^ a I L^ ?^ SSh ° Fpe f Can pla3r durin « the summer while the ant 
labors and if the grasshopper can accumulate the same or more 

wint^ te tA^ V +S i0n ? during^ a few choicely spent hours just before 
winter, what then becomes the moral for children? ( 23, p, 565) 

natlo^^^^f*^ ^/el^l^shlp of achievement motivation to occu- 
^V^S from a natlom ' 1< le sample of 2,460 respondents 

(llir^p L^f lAo 1 f ve ? ^ private households In the United States 
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essentially psychological instrument and, to the extent that it can be aceerrt- 

_ c+^ipAm^* ref P r esents a desirable development. The Thematic Apperception 
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farm f 0ma aspects of achievement motivation of Wisconsin 

08 “ensured by sentence completions rather than the TAT. He 
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ELiegel studied the relationship between level of aspiration for economic 
progress and level of income among low income faim operators in Payette Coun- 

^2 s-srs- 

aarleS'knT»° B wvf t °? th ® 1 ? flaence of on orientation toward commercial 

agriculture, ELiegel says (referring to the Payette County study) : 

The data (from a low-income Pennsylvania county) analyzed in this 

f^™ a L«\ a<We<i *?, J f^ 071 ” 6 body of evidence that^aae low-income 
farmers _ ea f. b 1 e expected to respond poorly to education and action 

8^0^^(13^ 348) 815 a ®® re88lve commercial approach to 
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It is entirely possible that subsistence farming should be 
encouraged for at least part of the low-income group ( 19, p. 351) . 

A replication of Fliegel's study in Stevens County, Wash. , by Roy support- 
ed most of Fliegel's findings. Roy concluded: "Apparently the people remain- 

ing, owing to certain social or psychological reasons, or economic conditions, 
had decided to remain in spite of the poor situation (kg, p. 6 jk), u 

In his interpretation of the findings of a survey undertaken in the south- 
ern Appalachian region in 1958, Ford has stressed the optimistic rather than 
the pessimistic aspects of his data: 

Most of the people of the Region, according to the evidence of the 
survey data, have adopted the major goals and standards typical of 
American society. They, like other people throughout the nation, wish 
to have larger incomes, greater material comforts, and more prestige- 
ful status. And if it seems unlikely that they will realize these 
aspirations for themselves, they would at least like to see them 
realized by their children. In short, the people of the Region have 
become ‘progressive-minded* and ’achievement -oriented* to a surpris- 
ingly high degree, and a large amount of motivation effort, like the 
preaching, in the Southern Appalachians is expended on the already 
converted. 

In part the continued preoccupation with motivation at the basic value 
level stems from the value assumptions of the promoters themselves. 

They believe that acceptance of goals is not only a necessary but a 
sufficient condition for achieving them. Firmly believing that ’where 
there’s a will, there’s a way*, they persistently at jute lack of 
achievement to lack of motivation (20, pp. 32-33). 

The optimistic view presented by Ford is dampened considerably by the 
admission of Vance at a later point in the same publication that— 

... we have deliberately sought to combat any impression that 
the region is a stagnant enclave. Yet, let no one be deceived; 
the problems that prompted our new survey are not solved, nor 
are they well on the way toward solution. Much of the satisfaction 
to be gained from the changes we have cited evaporates under the 
stress of national comparisons (20, p. 290). 

Dunkelberger investigated levels and intensity of aspirations for job 
mobility among household heads in low- income areas of the rural South, using 
data obtained by personal interview from a sample of 965 male household heads 
in 30 counties in 7 Southern states. He found little support for the popular 
stereotype that the rural poor are apathetic. He did find that the men in his 
sample had low occupational aspirations, but he concluded that this was due to 
their perceptions of what they might realistically hope to achieve. He inter- 
preted his data to mean that many men had high latent aspirations for occupa- 
tional mobility and that their manifest level of aspiration would therefore 
rise ". • .in the event that changes occurred in their personal situation 
which removed any of the limitations serving to suppress these aspirations" 

(1 p. 82). 
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Dunkelberger*s conclusions on levels of intensity of occupational aspira- 
tions follow! 

The male household heads studied possessed high levels of latent 
occupational aspiration. They were deeply aware that other people 
live better than they do; they perceive the relationship of white 
collar occupations to middle-class status. At the same time, they 
were very realistic about the world in which they live. They were 
aware of the facts of their situation; and they had lowered their 
level of aspiration to a point consistent with their prospects for 
achievement. Although their levels of aspiration were low in terms 
of the goals desired, the goals themselves were realistic and desired 
with considerable intensity (15, p. 176). 

Although the observations by Ford and Dunkelberger about the high aspira- 
tions of poor people in Appalachia and the southeastern United States would 
seem to indicate that many of the underprivileged in these areas have inter- 
nalized the basic values of surrounding society, as noted above these views 
are not fully shared by others (66). 

In cases where individual values or the shared values of communities or 
other local social systems differ from those of the larger society, ethical as 
well as methodological problems appear to be involved. Should efforts be made 
to change the values of nonconformists? 

Relatively little is known about changing the values of a group to con- 
form to those of society. We know that values change over time, but the 
direction of change cannot be predicted accurately, much less controlled. 
Further information is needed to answer the perennial question of whether 
changing the basic values of any subculture to bring its members into conform- 
ity with those of the surrounding society may not be a matter of generations. 



Evaluation of Literature 

Denton Morrison has suggested that a direct approach to economic social- 
ization may produce opposite results to those which are intended (40) . If 
this is a valid proposition, as the writer believes it is, the task~of stimu- 
lating aspirations for economic progress among those who are not already ambi- 
tious will be difficult indeed; to provide a basis for success in such cases, 
it will probably be necessary to trace the subtle relationships among the mul- 
tiple factors involved and identify those which can be used as levers in vari- 
ous situations. Most societal influences are mediated through reference 
groups; consequently, it is through these social systems that significant 
changes in the values must be attained. But it is one thing to recognize the 
need for such an approach and quite another to implement it. Before mounting 
large-scale programs of action along these lines, additional research seems 
desirable. Such research should not overlook the findings of previous studies 
that the important social systems of the underprivileged are not formal organ- 
izations or government agencies, but kinship and friendship systems plus, in 
some cases, the neighborhood community. These earlier studies suggest that it 
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larger socie^ ^ ?a“ern S of relationship which inrpede or facilitate 
acceptance of new ideas* 

H ypotheses and Suggested Fur ther Research 

ntu i,,mA+v>ofl*c resented below have heen formulated as guides in obtaining 

«. *»»«« of ««. of l«r»o«~ 

rural adults for economic progress. 

1 Values and norms of family and other reference groups are of primary 
importance in determining levels of aspirations for economic progress. 

(a) If reference group values correspoMto^those of ^ the 
larger society, aspirations will be higher than if 
values are familistic. 

2. The work history of the head of the family will influence aspirations 
for economic progress. 

(a) Family heads who have heen es^oyed osOy in lw-^tatos 
1 ; occupations vill have lower aspirations than those who 
have worked at higher status occupations* 

3. Low educational attainments will tend to depress aspirations for 
economic progress. 

4. "World view” or generalized perceptions of reality will influence 
aspirations . 

(a) Persons who are alienated or in a . 8 * at ®. 

V ; tend to be fatalistic and resigned to the status quo 

and hence will tend to have low aspirations for economic 

progress. 

5. Economic circumstances of a person or family will influence 
aspirations . 

fa} Those who are in the poorest circumstances will have 
the lowest aspirations and will tend to be apathetic. 

through such channels influence aspirations. 

fa \ mhose vho learn about economic opportunities from 
' relatives and friends will tend to have their aspira- 

tion levels raised. 
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7* Self -appraisal of ability and aptitudes will influence expectations 
and aspirations for economic progress. 

(a) Persons with low self -appraisal may believe that they 
are unable to Improve their economic circumstances, and 
consequently will tend to have low aspirations. 

The list of hypotheses presented above is not exhaustive. Research plans 
should include provision for obtaining information about the influence of var- 
iables such as age, sex, color, residence, community occupational structure, 
and the influence of expectations on aspirations. 



Research Methodology 

Many of the suggestions made earlier concerning studies of youth are also 
applicable to studies of adults. Studies should include not only those who 
live on farms or in the open country but not on farms, but also those who live 
in places of 10,000 population or less. 

Because the normal mode of living throughout rural America is in f amil y 
groups, it is suggested that investigations, except those involving seasonal 
f arm workers, be focused on unbroken families. Furthermore, in view of the 
increasing importance throughout both urban and rural America of the partici- 
pation of women in gainful occupations outside the home, it would seem that 
the aspirations and expectations of both husband and wife should be ascer- 
tained. 

It might be advisable to limit study of aspirations for economic progress 
to families with heads tinder 45 years of age. This age cutoff is suggested 
because it does not seem realistic to anticipate any substantial success with 
occupational retraining of older persons. Vance suggests an age lower than 
45. Writing about the Appalachian mountaineers, he said: 

In 30 years the "lost generation of mountaineers, " those too old to 
adjust and too set in their ways to change, will be over 70 and pass- 
ing off the stage. Realistically, most of this group must be written 
off so far as any major economic contribution is concerned and special 
provision as necessary should be made for their welfare in the form of 
public assistance (20, p. 298). 

The problems of constructing data-eollecting instruments for use with 
rural adults are certainly not less complicated than the problems of con- 
structing instruments for use with adolescents. Of course, the instruments 
should be standardized to qualify for repeated use for particular groups of 
respondents. Some scales which appear to have promise are reproduced in 
Appendix B. 

Because of the evidence presented by Bird and others that many of the 
poor are not well, educated, it is doubtful that mai led questionnaires can be 
used to collect valid data (4). The only feasible alternative appears to be 
personal interviews. If the data-collecting instruments are w ell structured. 
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careful instructions have been developed, and provision is made for adequate 
training, there is no reason why local interviewers cannot be 
writer's experience with local interviewers in the State of Washington indi- 
cates that it is easier to recruit competent women interviewers than competent 

men. 



Special precautions need to "be taken to insure that intimate personal 
information obtained through personal interview is given confidential handling. 
Interviewers should not he permitted to interview their relatives, friends, or 
neighbors ; and they should be asked to sign a pledge that they will respect 
the confidential nature of the information obtained. 
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APOTDIX A. SELECTED SCALES FOR POSSIBLE USE IN STUDIES OF ADOLESCENTS 

Three scales -which appear to he -worthy of consideration in connection with 
a major study of the educational and occupational aspirations of rural youth 
are discussed below. 

The Halier-Miller Level of Occupational Aspirations Scale 

Hall er and Miller constructed and tested an occupational aspiration scale 
using data from IT -year-old hoys in school in Lenawee County, Mich., in the 
spring of 1957* and from junior and senior hoys in school in Mason, Mich., in 
the winter of 1958-59 . The scale was designed for adolescent hoys still in 
high school. The authors conclude that their occupational aspiration scale 
(LQA) is practical, reliable, and "evidently a valid instrument for measuring 
differential levels of occupational aspiration (26, p. 104)." 

Although designed hy rural sociologists, the scale is primarily composed 
of nonfarm occupations and rests on the assumption that those who aspire to 
high level occupations will he in nonfarm occupations; the occupations of farm- 
hand and sharecropper are included hut no technical or managerial agricultural 
occupations, except county agricultural agent, are included. 



The Rosenberg Scale of Self-Esteem 

Rosenberg constructed a scale to use in classifying high school students 
according to self-esteem ( 47 ) . This scale is being used in a statewide study 
of educational and occupational aspirations in the State of Washington. 



The Brookover Academic Self-Concept Scale 

Brookover has developed a scale of academic self-concept (6) . This scale 
is being used in a longitudinal study of students in Lansing, Mich. It is also 
being used in a current statewide study of educational and occupational aspir- 
ations in the State of Washington. 



APPENDIX B. SELECTED SCALES FOR POSSIBLE USE IN STUDIES OF AHJI/TS 

Following are five scales which appear to he worthy of consideration in 
connection with the development of instruments for determining the level of 
economic aspiration. 



Fliegel’s Scale of Economic Aspiration 

Fliegel developed an index of level of economic aspiration based upon 
responses to 8 items from a list of 10 (18, p • 207 ) • 



